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At dinner the Saint discovered the crime, 
and going to the tubs where the human 
remains had been salted down, made over 
them the sign of the cross and forthwith 
the three boys were made whole and re- 
stored to their waiting parents. 

The picture of which this is the mate was 
given to the Museum in 1888 by Frederic 
Coudert; the miracle illustrated in it is 
related in the Golden Legend. 1 After his 
father and mother died Saint Nicholas 
"began to think how he might distribute 
his riches, and not to the praising of the 
world but to the honor and glory of God. 
And it was so that one, his neighbor, had 
then three daughters, virgins, and he was a 
nobleman: but for the poverty of them 
together, they were constrained, and in 
very purpose to abandon them to sin 
. . . so that by the gain and winning 
of their infamy they might be sustained. 
And when the holy man Nicholas knew 
hereof he had great horror of this villainy, 
and threw by night secretly into the house 
of the man a mass of gold wrapped in a 
cloth. And when the man arose in the 
morning, he found this mass of gold, and 
rendered to God therefor great thankings, 
and therewith he married his oldest 
daughter. And a little while after this 
holy servant of God threw in another mass 
of gold, which the man found, and thanked 
God, and purposed to wake, for to know 
him that so had aided him in his poverty. 
And after a few days Nicholas doubled 
the mass of gold, and cast it into the house 
of this man. He awoke by the sound of 
the gold, and followed Nicholas, which 
fled from him, and he said to him: 'Sir, 
flee not away so but that I may see and 
know thee.' Then he ran after him more 
hastily, . . . and anon he kneeled 
down, and would have kissed his feet but 
the holy man would not, but required him 
not to tell nor discover this thing as long 
as he lived." 

After being shown for the month in the 
Room of Recent Accessions the Resuscita- 
tion of the Three Boys will be exhibited in 
Gallery 31, where The Gift of the Golden 
Balls to the Poor Father with Three Daugh- 
ters now hangs. B. B. 

l Vol. 11, p. no. 



ANCIENT EGYPTIAN KERCHIEFS 

IN the articles on Egyptian costume 
in the Bulletins of August and 
October mention was made of the wigs 
worn by men and women of the better 
classes. The ancient peasant, it is true, 
like his modern descendant, labored all 
day in the fields with nothing to protect 
his head except a simple white linen or felt 
skull cap, but the people of the upper 
classes wore wigs just as the well-to-do 




FIG. I. TYPE OF SHORT WIG OVER 
WHICH THE KERCHIEF WAS WORN 

of the more modern Orient swathe their 
heads in turbans of cloth. Indeed, the 
wig of the ancient Egyptian and the turban 
of the Arab and the Turk had much in 
common — both were worn over a shaven 
head, they were worn throughout the day 
both indoors and out, and both changed 
with the variations of fashion, at times 
attaining enormous proportions and bi- 
zarre shapes which were supposed to be 
indicative of the importance, the wealth, 
or the high rank of the wearer. The 
enormous and outlandish turbans of the 
janissaries of two centuries ago, in the 
Museum at Constantinople, and the mar- 
velously curled and plaited perukes of the 
grandees of the Egyptian imperial period 
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were dictated by much the same Oriental 
desire for magnificence. 

Wigs and perukes of hair and wool were 
naturally hard to keep clean in dusty 
Egypt, especially out of doors. The 
peasant women of the Old Kingdom, who 
wore their own hair long, used to wrap 




to King Tutankhamon or to one of his 
courtiers who died about 1350 B.C. They 
were recognized as some kind of wearing 
apparel from the first, but just what their 
use had been was only discovered the other 
day. 

All three were made alike of the finest 




FIG. 2. PATTERN OF THE KERCHIEF IN THE MUSEUM 



their heads up in a handkerchief when 
working at such particularly dusty tasks as 
grinding corn and helping at the threshing, 
and in time they evolved a special linen 
kerchief called the "khat," which somehow 
became a peculiar attribute of the goddesses 



linen (80 x 145 threads to the inch), two 
of them white, and the third deep blue. 
The cloth was cut in an oval forty-one 
and a quarter inches long and twenty- 
seven inches wide. It was then folded 
double on its short diameter, the edges were 




it m 




FIG. 3. PATTERN FOR A KHAT 



Isis, Nephthys, and Nut. It is particu- 
larly interesting to find that the great folk 
sought similar protection from dust and 
sand for their perukes and that they wore 
linen kerchiefs over them at times. Of 
such kerchiefs three were presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1909 by the late 
Theodore M. Davis, together with a 
number of other objects from a tomb in the 
Valley of the Kings which had belonged 



turned in, and it was stitched together over 
and over around the outside. A tape 
five-eighths of an inch wide and likewise 
made of a double thickness of the same 
fine linen, was sewn along the straight 
edge of the kerchief for a distance of seven- 
teen and three-eighths inches (A-B), 
leaving the ends of the tape and the corners 
of the kerchief (C-D) free. The kerchief 
was now complete (see fig. 2). To put it 
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on, the straight edge was placed across the 
forehead with the tape inside, and the 
tape ends were drawn above the ears to 
the back of the head and tied under the wig. 
The two corners (C-D) then fell straight 
down behind the ears to the shoulders 
and the rounded part covered the back of 
the hair of the wig. If it is worn this way, 
it is immediately seen that this kerchief 
was cut to cover one of the bushy short 
perukes of the Eighteenth Dynasty style 

(fig. i). 

The pattern of these wig covers gave the 




FIG. 4. ISIS WEARING A KHAT 
AFTER DAVIS, TOMB OF SIPHTAH 

clue, and as an experiment we cut patterns 
for two other kerchiefs over wigs that were 
stuffed out to approximate those worn by 
the ancient Egyptians. 

The "Mat," as we have seen, started as 
a covering for the hair worn by peasant 
women and ended by being something 
peculiar to the goddesses and, on occasion, 
a ceremonial dress of the king (fig. 4). It 
turns out to have been a rectangular ker- 
chief about thirty-six inches wide and 
twenty-seven inches long, possibly of 
double thickness like those described above, 
usually of white linen with three or four 
narrow stripes of red woven into the long 
side, and but rarely made entirely of red 
cloth. Undoubtedly a tape was sewn to 
the edge similar to that on the first ker- 



chiefs (fig. 3). In wearing it the hair was 
gathered up behind the head in a knot and 
the tapes were passed above the ears and 
tied behind the head under the hair. The 
two corners (C-D) were then knotted below 
the hair as well and the two sides rolled 
under and in, so that the cloth would all 
fall the same length behind. The kerchief 
was then tied together with a cord behind 
the nape of the neck and about the forehead 
was bound a red ribbon some fifty-six 
inches long and one and one-half inches 
wide, hanging down behind. More ela- 
borately cut kerchiefs of this kind were 
shaped to the forehead like the next and 
rounded behind so that it was not necessary 
to roll in the corners. 

Probably to us the most familiar of all 
Egyptian head-dresses was that worn by 
the kings throughout Egyptian history 
(fig. 6). Its name was the "nemes." It 
was a cloth wig cover which appears to 
have been an elaboration of simpler ker- 
chiefs like the two preceding ones. It is 
hardly to be expected that it was made to 
fit as smoothly and as free from wrinkles as 
the monuments show it, but still it must 
have been rather carefully cut to fit over 
the head and wig of the intended wearer. 
The cloth was shaped to the forehead and 
cut away behind the ears (A-C and B-D), 
in front of which were sewn two little tabs 
to cover up the hair completely. The 
back of the kerchief was much fuller than 
in the first one described. Five inches 
behind the points C and D the cloth spread 
out five inches on either side (E-G and F-H) 
making its total width about thirty-six 
inches. In making it up for wearing, the 
edges C-E-G and D-F-H were sewn together 
and two pleated lapels were then sewn to 
them so as to fall in front of the shoulders. 
The sewing tended to keep the points E 
and F peaked squarely out to the sides and 
this shaping was made stiffer by strongly 
creasing the lines I-J-F on either hand 
and possibly by a stout lining inside. 
On the line K-L a drawing string was then 
run and the back of the kerchief gathered 
in and wound with tape to make a thick 
queue (fig. 5). The earliest type of the 
"nemes" in the Old Kingdom was made 
of heavy plain cloth— the lapels only, of 
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lighter material pleated — and it probably 
showed the gathering folds behind. The 
later "nettles" would appear to have been 
made of yellow linen with gores of blue 



was worn at all periods, however, and in 
the Empire there was a kerchief to wear 
over it similar to the first one described 
above, but cut longer behind. 1 The 





FIG. 5. PATTERN FOR A NEMES 



linen sewn on the outside to give it its 
characteristic striped appearance. Being 
cut to the curves about the forehead and in 
the back, these stripes probably helped it 
materially to keep its shape. 



monuments of all periods show the long 
perukes with more or less realistic and 
faithful representations of their coal-black 
curls, locks, and ringlets. At the same 
time we find a similarly long head-dress, 




FIG. 6. AMENHOTEP II WEARING A " NEMES ' 
THEODORE M. DAVIS COLLECTION 



The long wig falling below the shoulders sometimes of solid blue like the kerchief 



would seem to have had its appropriate 
kerchief or cover as well. It was the 
earliest of Egyptian wigs, dating from that 
primitive period when people wore the 
clothing which later became the conven- 
tional costume of the gods. The long wig 



in the Museum mentioned above, or striped 
up and down in blue and yellow like the 
"nemes." Usually it has been supposed 
that this was conventionally rendered 

1 Vignette of Queen Kamare in Naville, 
Papyrus funeraires, Plate I. 
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hair, but when we find on the same monu- 
ment both this striped arrangement and 
realistically drawn hair (fig. 7) we realize 
that in the same composition the Egyptian 
artist would hardly have represented the 
same thing once conventionally and once 
naturally. It is much more probable that 
he had in mind a wig cover of the same 
materials as the kerchiefs above, cut to 



much at the Museum their pupils ought to 
see. However, the problem of visiting 
to any advantage with such a horde of 
students as we have in our much-congested 
city high schools leads many a teacher 
merely to advise his pupils to visit such 
and such an exhibit. 

At the Evander Childs High School the 
history department has found one solution 
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FIG. 7. THE KING AND A GODDESS WEARING WIGS, THE GOD A KERCHIEF 



cover the long wig. Such a covering would 
have been sewn in a separate pouch for each 
of the locks of hair which fell over the 
shoulders in front and behind the back, the 
bottom of each of the pouches being sewn on 
as a separate piece of yellow cloth. A study 
of a larger series of statues than there is in 
the Museum should give the clue to 
cutting an accurate pattern for the whole 
garment. 

H. E. W. 

MAKING THE MUSEUM OF ART 
HELPFUL TO HISTORY PUPILS 1 

IN a certain institution more than a 
hundred miles from the metropolis 
the prospectus of a certain course fea- 
tures a visit to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York. We need to 
note such a thing as this every once in a 
while to realize how nearly criminal it is 
for us who are nearby to neglect the op- 
portunity this wonderful institution affords 
us. 

Most history teachers realize there is 

x This note on the cooperation between the 
Evander Childs High School and the Museum is 
published because of its suggestiveness for 
other schools. — The Editor. 



for this problem of increasing numbers, 
and it may be that a knowledge of our 
plan will be welcome to others. 

History is taught in the last six of the 
eight regular terms of the general high 
school course. In the first of these six 
terms, the Eastern nations and Greece are 
studied; in the third, Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages is taken up. We require 
every pupil in each of these terms to make 
a visit to the Museum and report on the 
same, placing a mimeographed sheet in his 
hands to guide him. 

An afternoon for the visit is designated 
some weeks ahead, and we plan to choose a 
day when the general public is not admitted 
but when students accompanied by their 
teachers are welcome. Special transporta- 
tion arrangements have to be made be- 
cause we are at a distance from elevated 
and subway lines. 

We know by experience that a group 
larger than thirty in one particular room 
at the Museum does not see or hear to 
advantage. So some days ahead we get 
together a group of volunteer guides from 
our upper classes, pupils who have made 
the visit during a previous term. These 
are supplied with the same mimeographed 
sheets mentioned above and they are in- 
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